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As They See Us 


g exhibit our books in convention 

rooms from Cape Cod to Golden 

Gate Park before groups as dif- 
ferent as psychiatrists, economists, and li- 
brarians. In that way we pick up a lot 
of information that probably will never do 
us any good. To prepare for the American 
Library Association meeting in San Fran- 
cisco this summer, we immersed ourself 
briefly in library literature, and we have 
just come out again with a faint ringing in 
the ears and a dry cough. Hastily we put 
a few of our impressions on paper. 

On nearly every page we bumped into the 
word “professional,” and we learned even- 
tually that librarians, like teachers and 
preachers, like soldiers, realtors, and some 
others, have decided that their calling is a 
profession and should entitle them to all 
the rewards and privileges thereof. Rea- 
sonable enough, we thought, but we had 
never known the professional feeling our- 
self, and we were not sure what the word 
meant. When the dictionary proved of 
little help, we walked down the stairs and 
out the front door and stopped the first 
intelligent-looking man who came by on 
Oxford Street. Hesitantly, he defined a 
profession as a group of people engaged in 
the same kind of work who have banded 
together to raise fees and to keep other 


people out. Sounded like a union to us, 
and he agreed, but he thought the com- 
parison would make the unionists swear and 
the professionals throw up their hands. 

With that we went back to our libraty 
literature and learned that librarianship, 
though nothing like the oldest, is certainly 
one of the most dignified of the professions, 
The training is rigorous and the effects last- 
ing ; those who attach themselves to a library 
seldom get loose. A girl can still marry her 
way out, we gathered, but a high official of 
the Association is now working on a plan 
to prevent it... . 

Consciously or unconsciously, the library 
is thought of as a matriarchy, and the 
feminine rather than the masculine pro- 
noun falls naturally into a sentence about 
librarians. “Today efforts are being made 
to lure more males into the field. The di- 
rector of a library school said to us not long 
ago, ‘““We have twelve men for next year’s 
class, and all of them are men.” 

Librarians are among our favorite people. 
For them we save the few drops of senti- 
ment that flow occasionally from The 
Pierian Spring. All good librarians like 
books, and good books (say what you will 
about the ivory tower) are more real than 
most people we know. 


From The Pierian Spring, July 1947 
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The American Library Association de- 
clares that a public library must now 
have an income of not less than 50 per 
cent more than in 1940 if it 1s to give 
to its community a library service 
equal in quantity and quality to that 


given in the prewar period. 
c 
* 


Council action, July 4, 1947, 
on the recommendation of 
the Public Libraries Division. 


(See also page 282) 
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Dean Hildebrand Addressed the Third General 


Session in San Francisco on July 3 


How Not to Control Atomic Energy 


Jor, H. HILpeBranp 


y Topic 1s, “How not to control 
atomic energy.” You may won- 


der why I have put it in the 


negative. The reason is that I have 
no simple, original plan for solving 
this dificult problem. - A plan’ which 
is wholly original is hardly likely to be 
adequate. My attitude toward most 


simple recipes for dealing with complex 
situations is like that of the professor who 
explained the failure of one of his students 
to an irate parent by saying, ‘““Your son’s 
paper was both good and original, but yet 
I flunked him; you see, that part that was 
original was not good, and the part that 








(Dean Hitpesranp, a chemist, attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from which he received a 
Ph.D. in 1906 and an honorary degree in 1939, and 
was a student in Berlin immediately after he received 
his doctorate. For one year he was an instructor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
served in various capacities at the University of Cali- 
fornia, of which he is dean of the Graduate 
School, was a consulting chemist at the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, was a liaison officer for the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development at the American Em- 
bassy in London from 1933-34. He served in the 
First World War in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
he was a member of the Chemical Referee Board of 
the War Production Board, an expert consultant of the 
Military Planning Division, QMC. Dean Hildebrand 
isa member of a number of professional societies and 
fraternities, has lectured at the Physical Society in 
London and at the Edinburgh University, received the 
Nichols Medal in 1933, and was awarded the D.S.M. 
He is an author of a number of volumes on chemical 
subjects, and was from 1932-39, associate editor of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, and in 1936 
was the manager of the U.S. Olympic ski team. 


now 


89 eee 
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I propose to 
discuss certain current, more or less widely 


| = a 
was good was not original. 


advocated plans for controlling atomic en- 
ergy which are still worse, in that they are 
neither original nor good and yet, like patent 
medicines, have popular appeal because of 
the very excess of claims made in their be- 


half. 


that a medicine alleged to cure everything 


There are people who seem to think 


from dandruff down to corns must be pretty 
good; a more critical person is able to dis- 
The scien- 
about 


tinguish claims from evidence. 
tist has to 
explanations that sound too simple; he 


learned be_ skeptical 
knows that the law of gravitation cannot 
serve as the basis for an entire system of 
physics; that there are ninety-six chemical 
elements, not simply the four—earth, air, 


If he is 


able to transfer this lesson to politics, as he 


fire, and water—of the ancients. 


should, he turns away from the politician or 
social evangelist who peddles some absurdly 
simple formula for solving complex social 
problems; he does not accept “$30 every 
Thursday” as a cure for depression. 

A false prescription is often worse than 
none; at best, it diverts the sick man from 
seeking the right treatment, and, at worst, 
he has to recover from the bad effects of the 
medicine. 

Let us change the figure, in order to press 
home the point. The psychologists of today 
experiment largely with rats; ordinary ones, 


They are 


smart ones, and stupid ones. 
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gradually working up to freshmen and pro- 
fessors—let us hope it is up. The favorite 
problem set before a rat is for him to learn 
to find his way through a maze to a reward 
at the end. The maze contains a number 
of blind alleys; a bright rat soon learns 
which these are and avoids them, but a dull 
rat repeats the same mistakes over and over 
again, and every blind alley he enters has 
to be retraced, delaying his arrival at the 
goal. Now we are in a similar position re- 
garding the goal of a decent world for 
ourselves and our children. Moreover, we 
cannot take our time about finding the right 
path; the reward may not stay there in- 
definitely; every turn into a blind alley is 
a waste of our precious, limited time. I 
have no diagram of the complete maze, but 
I am sure that some of the blind alleys can 
now be clearly labeled and that certain 
others are to be viewed with great sus- 
picion. Let us examine several of them. 


Keeping the Secret 
A COURSE which many people find at- 


tractive is that of “keeping the se- 
cret.” It sounds so simple and secure. “We 
made the atomic bomb all by ourselves,” 
they say, “it is ours, we alone have the 
secret, all we have to do is to lock it up and 
But what, exactly, is 
the secret, and how are we to keep it? The 
knowledge that went into making the bomb 
divides into four categories: the basic 
science, the technology, the design of the 
bomb, and the distribution of the minerals 
used. So far as the basic science is con- 
cerned, comparatively little is now secret, 
and even if it were, we could not keep it 
secret very long, because these secrets are 
Mother Nature’s, not ours, and dear old 
Mother Nature is not American or Russian 
or English, and she reveals her secrets im- 
partially to all who put their questions to 
her with sufficient ingenuity and skill. 
The technological secrets are not basic, 


to guard the safe.” 


they are merely the kind that competing 
industrial plants try to keep from each 
other. Any first-class chemical engineering 
organization, given the basic reactions for 
making styrene rubber, for example, and 
given the time and facilities for work with 
pilot plants, could design and operate a full- 
scale plant. We can keep these secrets, at 
best, for only a few years. 

As to the design of the bomb itself, | 
see no reason for giving that to anyone. No 
nation should use atomic bombs, not even 
the United States. But neither should any 
nation use bombers or rockets, not any 
weapons except police weapons. Our basic 
problem is war itself. Are we smart enough 
to prevent war or are we not? That is the 
question. 


No Guarantee of Security 


HERE IS grave danger in believing that 
T any fancied secret can guarantee se- 
curity. It is like relying upon the Maginot 
Line or the Chinese Wall or armored 
knights or the “secret” design of the B-17. 
Real security is not guaranteed by any 
single, simple, temporary measure. All of 
the guarantees of security I have just men- 
tioned rapidly became obsolete. ‘The best 
security consists in keeping ahead of every 
potential enemy. ‘This truth was well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Louis Ridenour, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in an article in 
Fortune for November 1945: 

There are two approaches to security. One 
can be called security by concealment, the 
other, security by achievement. To take a 
homely industrial example, security by con- 
cealment is practiced by the manufacturer of 
a patent medicine. Security by achievement 
was practiced by Henry Ford in setting out to 
make the low-priced motor car. 

It is worth remarking that the best tech- 
nical weapons do not depend on secrecy oF 
surprise for their effectiveness. ‘The German 
V-2 rocket was such a weapon. Long before it 
was used, I sat with a committee that met 
many times in London to discuss counter- 
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measures for V-2 on the basis of the quite 
accurate information we had of its properties. 
The only hopeful one we were able to think 
up was that of winning the war; and this was 
successfully applied. 

The atomic bomb is another weapon that 
scarcely depends on surprise. All the publicity 
in the world would not have saved Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. 

Danger of Hindering Progress 

F WE GO ALL out for secrecy, we shall be 
| in grave danger of so restricting knowl- 
edge as to cut off the supply of scientists 
capable of keeping us in the lead. How can 
we teach the next generation of scientists 
if we are forbidden to discuss the basic 
science which is an essential part of that 
training? A distinguished physicist, in 
addressing a meeting of the American Physi- 
cal Society, closed by saying, “If it were not 
for the Manhattan District, I could have 
told you something today.” Such a restric- 
tion may be a temporary necessity, but it is 
fraught with peril in the long run. Only 
a small number of atomic scientists can be 
trained under such a system, and many will 
avoid subjecting themselves to the risks of 
innocently incurring the severe penalties of 
violation. 

It is the duty of the scientist to help keep 
this nation strong. He does so primarily by 
his contributions to our national well-being 
The 


whole superstructure of applied science, in- 


through discoveries in basic science. 


dustry, jobs, and material welfare has been 
built upon this foundation. And when our 
foreign policy broke down, and we were 
plunged into war, it was our capacity to 
apply our scientific knowledge to huge pro- 
duction that saved us, even more than our 
good general military strategy. And, if we 
can now do no better than engage in an 
atomic arms race, we shall need our scien- 
tists as never before. And so I plead for 
such treatment of scientists as will best 
enable them to make their contributions to 


the nation and to humanity. ‘They are the 
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ones who best know the conditions under 
which they can work effectively. They need 
not only laboratory facilities but also free- 
dom to consult with each other; they need 
“free enterprise” and their own “free press” 
quite as much as other citizens. If you 
them in concentration camps 
equipped with lie detectors under the com- 
mand of men who are ignorant of science, 


imprison 


and silence them, as nuclear physicists and 
chemists are even now being silenced, they 
will not be able even to train their succes- 
sors, and the present generation of top flight 
ones will die off with no replacements. The 
only ones left in the world will then be in 
other countries. Is that security? I suggest 
that we take a lesson from the clever fish- 
erman in the Arabian Nights who unwit- 
tingly released from a bottle a frightful 
afreet. He solved his problem by getting the 
afreet under control and putting him to 
We can do the same thing with 
atomic energy if we are sufficiently clever. 


work. 


We must concentrate on developing atomic 
energy for constructive purposes and do our 
best to achieve a world order in which we 
need not fear its destructive aspects. “Today 
we have a temporary advantage, we have 
the machinery for making atomic bombs, 
doubtless the only such machinery in the 
‘Tomorrow we will not have that 
While we have it we should 


use the trading value it gives us. 


world. 
advantage. 


Bomb Not Serious! 


ET US consider, next, the assertion of 
L. some optimists that we should not take 
the atomic bomb too seriously because, they 
say, “up till now, a defense has been found 
for every offense, and the atomic bomb will 
be no exception.” Such faith in scientists is 
most flattering but it is hardly justified. 
What defenses, I would ask, have been “per- 
fected?” Bullets have surely been used long 
enough for any defense against them to have 
been perfected, but huge numbers of men 
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were killed by bullets in the late war. Par- 
tial defense, yes, foxholes for example, but 
I suspect that those who speak of perfected 
defense never lived in foxholes. 

But a partial defense will not suffice 
against atomic energy; there are too many 
ways of releasing it secretly. It is true 
that long-range bombers can be detected if 
you are on the alert for them, and some of 
them can be shot down, but what peaceful 
nation is going to remain perpetually alerted 
to detect and destroy every attacking bomber 
far beyond its own borders? England was 
constantly alerted and gradually—please 
note gradually—improved her defenses 
against the hostile bombers and, later, 
against the ‘“‘buzz-bombs.”’ But some con- 
tinually got through and caused frightful 
damage. Against the rocket bombs there 
was no defense except capturing the launch- 
ing sites, and that was a long, costly process, 
while the bombs continued to arrive. It is 
surely the height of folly to expect safety 
from rockets with war heads of plutonium, 
arriving at a thousand miles per hour from 
unpredictable directions, by intercepting and 
destroying them so far from our land that 
not even the radioactivity they release would 


do us any damage. 


Attacker Is Victor 


OREOVER, the bombs do not have to be 
M delivered by rockets; they can be 
planted by submarines or dropped over- 
board in our harbors by merchant ships or 
brought in suitcases and assembled. If 
vigilance against one method is increased, 
another is always available. People who 
talk confidently about defense should pause 
to consider the fundamental defect of de- 
fense, which is that you cannot develop a 
means of defense until a considerable time 
after the particular offensive weapon or tac- 
tic has been revealed, and wars have often 


been won in the meantime. A long list of 


military inventions bears witness to this. 


‘The Greek phalanx was effective for a long 
time before the Roman legion was devised 
to cope with it ; the Roman boarding-bridges 
conquered the Carthaginian fleet; the Brit- 
ish longbow conquered the French armored 
chivalry; the Monitor made wooden men- 
of-war obsolete; gas nearly won World 
War I for Germany. 


complished its purpose before adequate de- 


Each of these ac- 


fense could be discovered and applied. 
Atomic energy can be used in war in a 
variety of ways; to be defended adequately 
we should have to foresee all the possible 
ways and prepare in advance an impregnable 
defense against each. I have no hope what- 
ever that all the necessary defensive meas- 
ures would be discovered and applied in time 
to prevent disaster. ‘lhe clearest military 
lesson of all history is that security is not 
guaranteed by defensive measures but by 
power of attack. But since we do not pro- 
pose to attack any other nation with atomic 
bombs, let us instead attack with our in- 
telligence the problem of getting along 


peacefully with other nations. 


Only Another Bomb 
NOTHER falsehood we hear is that the 
Z ‘ 


atomic bomb 1s ‘“‘only another bomb,” 
no more to be feared than an extra tonnage 
of TNT. Even if that were true, it 
would not be much of a comfort to people 
who have been bombed by TNT. But the 
later results of the Bikini test showed that 
it is not the blast, terrific as that is, which 
is most to be feared, but rather the lethal 
effect of radioactivity. A bomb exploded 
under water off a coastal city could shower 
a vast area with radioactive material that 
would render it uninhabitable for decades. 
Worse even than that is the effect described 
by Stafford Warren, wartime head of the 
Medical Section of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict and dean of the new Medical School 
of the University of California at Los An- 
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We cannot have another all-out war. If 
there is one, and it is fought with atom bombs, 
our aggressor will commit with us. 
All our potential aggressors must realize this. 
Nearly every major city is located near water 
—an ocean, a lake, or a river. In the late 
afternoon, the wind generally blows from the 
water toward the city. The first bombs would 
seek these watery targets, and would detonate 
just below the surface, sending up a monstrous 
cloud of water, spray, and mist. Blown by 
the wind, the mist, loaded with deadly radio- 
active materials, would drop on the nearby 
city. You would have to evacuate that city 


L 


suicide 


within one or two hours. Maybe in a month 
or two, you could come back and visit it for 
a very short time, but then you would have 
to leave again. But that would be only the 
beginning of the story, for that poisonous 
mist would drop on reservoirs and nearby 
farm land. By the following spring there 
would be radioactivity in all your drinking 
water, in your milk, and in your crops. That 
would be the effect on the ‘target nation.’ But 
if the target happened to be this country, the 
chances are that we would strike back with 
an atomic attack of our own. Properly timed, 
the whole thing could be done neatly in about 
half an hour. But the two warring nations 
would not be the only ones to suffer. ‘The 
bombs set off by both sides would send great 
masses of radioactive chemicals high into the 
stratosphere, so high that they would not come 
down with the next rain. They would come 
down gradually. 

In 50 to 75 years, this stuff would have 
sprinkled so widely over the world that every 
human being, every animal, every insect, every 
plant would probably be destroyed or steri- 
lized. It would be much like the explosion of 
Krakatao in 1883, which sent so much vol- 
canic dust into the stratosphere that some of 
it is still arriving on the earth today, sixty- 
four years after the explosion. 

Dr. Warren said he was not worried 
about such an all-out war right now. “But,” 
he added, “the international situation is not 
on a very high plane.” 

He pointed out that even the threat of a 
major atomic war would affect the every- 
day lives of millions. “You would have to 
keep a Geiger counter in your home, in 


You 


your office, and in your automobile. 
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would have to test every sip of water and 
every bite of food. It’s not a very nice 
prospect,” he said. 

This is the 
simplification, that of “cleaning up Russia 


answer to another over- 


now.” Of course, the people who advocate 
that course do not expect to have to do it 
themselves, they expect the scientists and 
the armed forces to do it with push buttons, 
And, 
of course, they have not bothered their 
brains to think out the later steps, what sort 


while they play cards in their clubs. 


of a world we would have then on our 
hands, politically, economically, and _psy- 
chologically. ‘They are the kind of people 
who talk big but who, when it comes to 
doing, “let George do it.” If we deserve to 
survive we shall not be so stupid as to start 


up that blind alley. 


Gas Warfare 


HE FOURTH blind alley 1 wish to men- 
ile is the Russian proposal that atomic 
bombs be ‘outlawed’? with the supposed 
outlawing of gas warfare as a precedent for 
its practicality. Now gas warfare is a sub- 
ject about which I am only too familiar; I 
was deeply concerned with it in both wars. 
Let me say, first, that the United States 
never agreed not to use toxic war gases, 
and, second, that every major belligerent in 
the late war made extensive preparations for 
gas warfare, both offensive and defensive, 
despite the supposed prohibition. You must 
not think that belligerents who use flame- 
throwers can have any great scruples about 
using any other weapon whatever. No, gas 
was not used, not because it was outlawed, 
but simply because it did not promise any 
decisive results. ‘The Germans did not use 
it during the early stages of their blitz war- 
fare because there were no great troop 
concentrations opposing them and _ there 
would have been no sense in gassing terrain 
they proposed to occupy. Again, for them 
to use it in bombing London would have 








been ineffective because the British civilian 
population had gas masks and underground 
refuges inaccessible to gas. Moreover, if 
gas is to be dropped on a city it must replace 
its equivalent tonnage in explosives and in- 
cendiaries, which are far more destructive. 
Against troops in the field, gas had to com- 
pete with the more efficient fragmentation 
bombs, which can not only kill men but also 
damage the trucks, tanks, and guns upon 
which men depend. I elaborated upon these 
points in an article entitled ““The Scientist 
and the War,” published in Chemical and 
Engineering News, December 1945. 

It should be realized also that outlawing 
by previous agreement only is a- doubtful 
deterrent to nations engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle. We should not forget that 
we tried once to outlaw war itself by adopt- 
ing the Kellogg Pact. Anyone who thinks 
we can continue to have world wars but 
make them nice polite affairs by outlawing 
this weapon or that should meditate upon 
the outlawing of the crossbow by papal 
authority. 


Setting Good Example 
oO: GROUP of idealists has urged that 


we publish to the whole world all we 
know about atomic bombs as a gesture of 
trust and goodwill and hope that all nations 
will then unite to usher in a new era of 
peace. ‘That recalls the scrapping of our 
Navy after the First World War to set a 
good example to the rest of the world. Un- 
fortunately, a good example is ineffective 
unless others follaw it. Japan, for one, did 
not. The unpleasant truth is that we still 
live in a world in which there are certain 
nations which could attack others without 
warning, without the vast amount of public 
discussion required in the United States. 
We can hardly begin by becoming defense- 
less. Setting up the machinery for interna- 
tional law and order must surely precede 


disarmament. ‘The Wild West did not 
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abandon its “shooting irons’ till after 
sheriffs and courts were established. I can 
hardly think that Mr. Gromyko himself 
really expects that we will throw away our 
temporary advantage without more guar- 
antees than we now have. Does anyone 
think that the Soviet government would 
do so if it had the disposal of atomic energy? 


Good and Bad Motives 
A ND this brings me to another un- 


warranted assumption frequently made 
by idealists of a certain sort. It is to assume 
that distant parties, with whom we are not 
acquainted, are animated by the highest 
motives, while those near at hand, whom 
we think we know well, are villains. An 
American in London, during the war, was 
expressing to an Englishman his unbounded 
admiration for Churchill and sought to 
heighten the effect by adding in some detail 
his low opinion of Roosevelt. The English- 
man listened a while, then said with a smile, 
“That’s just the way the people over here 
talk about Churchill.” We had isolationists 
in 1940 who talked as if Hitler were just a 
nice young man, trying to make his way in 
the world, who would behave quite decently 
if only F.D.R. wouldn’t irritate him. And 
there seem now to be some who assume that 
the Soviet government has at heart the wel- 
fare of the whole world while our own 
President, our Secretary of State and his 
predecessor, and all our negotiators are bent 
on war. This is an irresponsible and dan- 
gerous assertion. It spreads suspicion of the 
very men charged with the difficult task of 
advancing the best interests of this nation. 
I doubt that the trust and goodwill essen- 
tial to progress toward a better world order 
is to be advanced by impugning the motives 
of our own chosen negotiators. 

Our difficult way in this matter must be 
steered between two extremes, one, an €X- 
cessive mistrust that in turn breeds mis- 
trust, the other, a trustfulness going far 
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beyond the evidence and amounting to 
gullibility. I am 
thinks he knows just where the true course 
lies. If I had listened to the negotiators I 
might be better qualified to appraise their 


not one of those who 


several motives, but I did not, so I try to 
keep my mind open on the subject. I see no 
reason for agreeing with those who, with no 
better basis for judgment than I have, assert 
that Baruch, Byrnes, and Marshall have 
been wrong and Molotov and Gromyko are 
right. 

In making up our minds on what to do 
about atomic energy it is important not to 
be misled by words of high emotional con- 
tent but doubtful meaning. One such word 
is “sovereignty.”’ Any international agree- 
ment for control has been opposed by some 
as a surrender of sovereignty and hence un- 
thinkable. One means of detecting whether 
one is reacting to such an argument with his 
reason or with his glands is to substitute a 
note whether the effect is 


synonym and 


still the same. “The commitments necessary 
for our protection against destruction by 
atomic energy can properly be regarded as a 
contract. That word does not sound so 
terrible, for we all readily enter into con- 


tracts advantageous to both parties. 


Lilienthal Hearings 


E SHALL certainly not solve this 
W stupendous problem if we tolerate the 
approach to it exhibited in the hearings on 
the confirmation of Lilienthal. These hear- 
ings should be studied as evidence of the 
adequacy of our methods of self-government 
to cope with these momentous questions. In 
the first place, senatorial courtesy permitted 
Senator McKellar, not a member of the 
Senate half of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to pursue 
almost interminably his personal vendetta 
against Mr. Lilienthal. Let me read you a 
sample of the drivel that held up the de- 
cision on this vital matter: 
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SENATOR McKe.var: Did it not seem to 
you to be remarkable that in connection with 
experiments that have been carried on since 
the days of Alexander the Great, when he had 
his Macedonian scientists trying to split the 
atom, the President of the United States 
would discharge General Groves, the discov- 
erer of the greatest secret that the world has 
ever known, the greatest discovery, scientific 
discovery, that has ever been made, to turn 
the whole matter over to you, who never 
really knew, except from what you saw in 
the newspapers, that the Government was 
even thinking about atomic energy? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Let us have it quiet, 
please. 

SENATOR McKe rar: You are willing to 
admit, are you, that this secret or the first 
history of it, dated from the time when Alex- 
ander the Great had his Macedonian scien- 
tists trying to make this discovery, and then 
Lucretius wrote a poem about it, about two 
thousand years ago? And everybody has been 
trying to discuss it, ever since. And do you 
not really think that General Groves, for 
having discovered it, is entitled to some little 
credit for it? 

Mr. LItiENTHAL: I have stated in writing 
and elsewhere what I think about how much 
credit General Groves should receive. And it 
is very great indeed.? 


Now while this sort of thing was going 
on, what was happening to the atomic 
energy program, or even to the atomic arms 
race that many of Mr. Lilienthal’s critics 
regard as inevitable and the only proper 
path to security? 


The dragging out of the hearings in the 
Senate Committee so long appeared, accord- 
ing to the views of many scientists and others, 
to have been costly to the United States. 
Progress of the national atomic energy pro- 
gram, they reported, had been slowed seriously 
by the uncertain future of the commission, 

On February 13 Professor Harold C. Urey, 
of the University of Chicago, declared that 
during the eighteen months since Hiroshima 
“the work on atomic energy was virtually at a 
standstill because there was no one who could 
accept the responsibility for major decisions. 
Many of the projects badly disintegrated dur- 


1 Bulletin, Atomic Scientists, February 1947. 
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ing this period. Other projects are still held 
together by the hope that a responsible man- 
agement will be established.” 

On February 19 a group of uranium pro- 
ducers from Colorado and Utah stated that 
300 uranium mines were idle in those states 
because it could not be known when the Gov- 
ernment would start buying uranium from 
the mines and what price it would pay. One 
of the owners pointed out that the Atomic 
Energy Act forbids sales to any agency outside 
the Government, and hence the mines have no 
way of recovering on their production. 

The next day, the New York Times re- 
ported from Washington that “military and 
scientific experts of the highest character 
agree that the entire program of atomic energy 
development, both civilian and military, is 
being set back enormously by delay in the con- 
firmation of Mr. Lilienthal and his col 
leagues.” It stated that certain top-ranking 
experts “have indicated privately that the dam- 
age is even greater than has been publicly 
indicated” and that the delay “which raises 
the specter that a new board might have to be 
appointed to start over from scratch,” virtu- 
ally paralyzes progress in the development 
projects. 

On February 21 Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, wrote Senator Vandenberg a let- 
ter, stressing “the universal feeling of disil- 
lusionment and disgust over the manner in 
which the case has been handled in the Senate” 
among the key people in the atomic field, and 
pointing out that “we can talk glibly ... about 
a great atomic energy program, but it will be 
relatively empty talk unless this program is 
carried on with enthusiasm.” 

Dr. Enrico Fermi, who directed the first 
chain reaction on December 2, 1942, was re- 
ported on February 22 as saying that Ameri- 
can atomic research was almost at a standstill 
and that he did not think the nation could pay 
the price of further delay in the choice of a 
chairman for the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion.” 


Do you know how long it took to confirm 
Mr. Lilienthal and his fellow members of 
The 


commission was named by President ‘Tru 


the Atomic Energy Commission? 


man on Oct. 28, 1946, the joint committee 


Mar. 20, 1947 


ymation 


2 Atomic Inf 
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hearings began Jan. 27, 1947, the final 
vote was taken Apr. 9, 1947, over five 
months later. And why did it take so long? 
One reason evidently was the excessive 
senatorial courtesy which makes it difficult 
for the Senate to do any right thing if it 
makes a single Senator extremely unhappy. 
Another ground was the amazing doctrine 
that a nominee is disqualified by a mere 
accusation against him, however unfounded 
and unsupported; that was Mr. Taft’s re- 
markable contribution. The specious na- 
ture of this and other objections suggests 
that there were other motives that would 
appear even less respectable if dragged out 
into full daylight. “Chat these confirmations 
should have been discussed on such a low 
plane should be a matter of grave concern to 
a sober-minded citizen. It is too much to 
expect that none but intelligent and patriotic 
men be elected to office, but it should be 
possible to force Congress to improve its 
procedures, to expedite its proceedings, to 
put an end to filibustering, and to select 
chairmen of committees on better grounds 
than seniority. Inefficiency is a dangerous 


luxury in a democracy. 


Danger of Military Control 


HEN THE Atomic Energy Act be- 
W came law, it appeared that the battle 
for civilian control of atomic energy in the 
United States had been won. There is dan- 
ver, however, that the advocates of military 
control, encouraged by the opposition of 
Russia to any form of international control 
that we can regard as adequate, intend to 
renew their efforts to return atomic energy 
to military control. It is not unlikely that 
this was one of the motives behind the delay 
in the confirmation of Lilienthal. This is a 
policy which could have the most serious 
consequences. It would put a crucial part 
of our national policy into military hands; it 
would make the Army, not the State De- 


partment, the instrument of foreign policy ; 
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many of our scientific and industrial ac- 
tivities would be controlled by secret mili- 
tary police; we would have abandoned the 
most essential bulwark of democracy, the 
civilian control of national policy; we 
would be only a step removed from military 
dictatorship. Having studied in Germany 
during the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm, I saw 
enough of the results of the subordination 
of civilian authority to be violently op- 
posed to any steps in that direction. 

The present stage of the international 
negotiations regarding the control of atomic 
energy are very discouraging. ‘The recent 
utterances of Mr. Gromyko make it diffi- 
cult to decide upon our next moves. It 
would be easy to lapse into frustration, to 
abandon intelligent statecraft, to turn 
atomic energy back to military control, with 
our only hope the postponement of atomic 
warfare till after we older folks are dead. 
This is a counsel of ignorance and despair. 
Intelligence should not so easily yield to 
frustration. Let us stop asking the ques- 
tion, “Can we control atomic energy?” and 
make up our minds that we must control 
it, and that therefore we will control it. I 
suggest the point of view of Mary, who 


had just accepted a proposal of marriage by 
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George. He was a bashful youth, and 
asked, ‘““Mary, do you think I am good 
She looked at him 
sternly and said, “George, you have got to 
be!” 


and say, “You've got to do it.” 


enough for you?” 


Let us likewise look into ourselves 


Our principal resource in this is intelli- 
gence and ingenuity. Since Russian opposi- 
tion to our plan of control appears to be the 
present obstacle, let us first try to under- 
stand the Russian position. Let us try to 
imagine how we would react if we were 
A gigantic sort of poker game is 
going on, each side trying a certain amount 
of bluffing. If we are smart enough we can 
win the game, by playing our hands skil- 
fully. It is the stupid or drunken player 
who tries to win by shooting his opponent. 
If we do not have sufficient intelligence to 


Russians. 


win our game for the huge stake of control 
of atomic energy for beneficial ends, I won- 
der whether we are bright enough to sur- 
vive by relying upon it as a military weapon. 
The situation is not hopeless so long as we 
continue the battle of wits. If we are wise 
we will continue to take the initiative in 
Is Uncle Sam 


“Uncle 


proposing bases for accord. 
smart enough to win this game? 


Sam! You've got to be!” 


Overseas Libraries 


As A RESULT of reduced appropriations for the State Department Office of International 


Information and Cultural Affairs, several of the overseas information libraries have been 


or will be closed. 


At the end of July, seven libraries and three branches had been closed, 


7 . . . . . . . . 
eleven professional librarians had been recalled, and six librarians who were in process of 


appointment had been dropped. 


The reduction in the budget means that in 1948 the 


libraries will have $350,000 as compared with $442,000 in 1947. 








Translating 1940 into 1948 


~IGNIFICANT action was taken by the A.L.A. Council in San Francisco, when it de- 
Nee clared that a public library must now have an increase of 50 per cent over its 1940 
income if it is to provide its community with a library service equal in quantity and quality 
to that given in the prewar period. 

This action is merely a realistic recognition of the fact that library operating costs, like 
all costs, have risen greatly. Books and binding cost more, as do materials and supplies 
and other necessary items. Library salaries, still among the lowest in professional fields, 
have, nevertheless, followed the prevailing trend and have taken increasingly large amounts 
out of library incomes. 

In the final revision of the national plan, prior to its presentation by the committee for 
final adoption by A.L.A., the figures stated as necessary for public library support were 
increased by 50 per cent, so that the statement now stands: “a public library must receive 
$1.50 per capita to give minimum satisfactory service; $2.25 for good service; $3.00 for 
superior service.” 

In many libraries, in which income has not increased 50 per cent, it has been at the 
expense of book and salary funds. As a result, book purchases are inadequate, hours of 
opening have been shortened, and the staffs reduced in number and occasionally in quality. 
These libraries have not stood still, rather they have lost ground. Only a factual and 
dynamic presentation of the situation, to public authorities, together with active com- 
munity support for the library’s program, can regain the lost ground. 

The public library’s job is becoming constantly wider in scope, more difficult because 
of the great increase in the amount of printed matter and of information essential to the 
progressive community. A comparison of world conditions in the years 1797, 1847, 1897, 
and 1947 will make clear this acceleration in the accumulation of knowledge and the 
increase in number, complexity, and urgency of the problems facing today’s citizens. 

Acceptance of the principle of this resolution merely means keeping pace with today’s 
costs. To do its full duty a library must do better than this and keep pace with an 
accelerating obligation. 

This resolution of A.L.A. can be of greatest help to librarians and trustees in their 
budget presentations, if they will but use it with the same effectiveness as in years past 
they have used the dollar per capita resolution. It is indeed the same resolution, translated 


into the budgetary language of today. 
Caru Vitz, President 


Division of Public Libraries 
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Mr. Richards Read His Paper at the 
Public Libraries Division Meeting on July 1 


The National Plan for Public 
Library Service 


Joun S. RICHARDS 


T IS A FORTUNATE coincidence that the 
study of the American public library, 
the American public library inquiry, 

has been authorized by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York at the same time that 
the “National Plan for Public Library 
Service” is made available to librarians by 
the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Carleton B. 
Joeckel. The inquiry, to be made by the 
Social Science Research Council, will under- 
take an objective appraisal from outside the 
profession of the present efficiency and the 
potential effectiveness of the public library 
system in all its relationships. The national 
plan, on the other hand, comes from within 
the profession and projects a_ blueprint 
which librarians can follow to improve and 
complete public library service to all the 
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people of this country. The American li- 
brary inquiry and the issuance of the na- 
tional plan, coming together, should make 
possible a new appraisal of the public library 
and a new awareness among librarians of 
their opportunities and responsibilities. 

Since many here today will not have had 
access to the national plan, a brief statement 
of its provisions should be given. Some of 
you will remember that Lowell Martin, in 
discussing the plan at Buffalo last year, 
compressed it into a single sentence when 
he said: 

How is library service at this high level to 
be brought to the American people? ... Such 
service will be provided by 1200 larger unit 
libraries in the United States (in place of the 
present 7500 agencies), by 20 second-line 
multi-state reference centers serving the na- 
tion, by 48 functioning and effective state li- 
brary agencies, and by a national bibliographic 
and library center. 

In analyzing the four types of library 
service listed by Dr. Martin, local, state, 
regional, and national, we find that the na- 
tional plan does not see these as independent 
layers or strata but rather interdependent 
and interlocking to form a federated system 
of library agencies. 

First of all, each citizen would have ac- 
cess to one of the 1200 larger unit libraries. 
This might be a city library serving a popu- 
lation of at least 25,000, a county library 
serving all or part of a county, a regional 
library made up of two or more counties, or 
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perhaps one of a federated group of libraries 
in a region such as New England where 
small libraries are already well-established. 

Whatever the type, the local library will 
represent an effective administrative unit 
with an adequate income of not less than 
$37,500 yearly. This local library will be 
able to look to one of the metropolitan 
second-line reference centers for specialized 
service, and it will be a part of a state sys- 
tem which provides the legal foundation for 
public libraries, certification of librarians, a 
strong state library advisory agency, and 
grants-in-aid to insure equalization of 
service throughout the state. Over all will 
be national support in the form of a 
strengthened Library Service Division, 
bibliographic services, and federal aid in- 
cluding grants to the twenty metropolitan 
libraries giving regional service. 

This large area pattern which will reduce 
7500 separate public libraries to 1200 
larger, more effective units, is justified by 
the appraisal of “seven plain and simple 
facts about the American public library sys- 
tem as a whole.” ‘These are: 

I. 35,000,000 people have no public librar- 
ies 

2. Most library units are too small 

3. Many state library agencies are inade- 
quate 

4. Library service in general is mediocre 

5. Personnel deficiencies are serious 

6. Many library buildings are outmoded 
and outgrown 

7. Library income is insufhicient and un- 
equally distributed 


The network of larger unit libraries blan- 
keting the country, each with aid from 
state, regional, and national auxiliaries, is 
intended to bring service to the unserved, 
increase and equalize library income, and 
assist many substandard libraries to become 
more effective institutions in the communi- 
ties they serve. 

Under the national plan the average pub- 
lic library unit, excepting fourteen Ameri- 


can cities of over 500,000, “would have a 
population of about 90,000 and an area of 
about 2500 square miles.” These figures 
are closely comparable to the average area 
and population of California counties. The 
national plan, of course, does not prescribe 
the actual size of the individual units. In 
the Pacific Northwest the area of many 
units would greatly exceed the average, 
while in the more densely populated Mid- 
west and East, the land area would tend to 
be considerably smaller than average. 


Adequacy of Financing 


HE success of the national plan de- 
‘Necek on the adequacy of its financing. 
The standards of $1.50 for minimum sery- 
ice to $3.00 for superior service, with no 
library unit receiving less than $37,500 per 
year, must be reached everywhere. Only a 
combined program of federal, state, and lo- 
cal support will raise the amounts needed. 
The national plan envisages the spending of 
$200,000,000 annually, with this sum dis- 
tributed among the levels of government, 
approximately in the proportion of 60 per 
cent local, 25 per cent state, and 15 per 
cent federal government. Capital outlay 
of $500,000,000 for new buildings and for 
enlargement and repair are to be made over 
a period of several years. An additional 
outlay of $175,000,000 is needed to stock 
new libraries with books and to improve 
substandard book collections. 

This very brief résumé of the provisions 
of the national plan brings out the respon- 
sibility of the state and local governments 
for library planning and administration. 
While the local public library provides the 
first line of library service, the state fur- 
nishes state aid to provide supplementary 
services and enforces standards of satisfac- 
tory performance through legal foundations 
for public libraries and through a strong 
advisory library agency. Remember that in 
the total expenditure of $200,000,000 an- 
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nually, the local unit and the state together 
are to provide approximately 85 per cent. 
Thus, the state organization emerges as 
the key to the national plan. Our 7500 
local libraries as they exist today are all 
within the framework of a state system, 
ineffective though the present system may 
be from the library’s point of view. It is 
within this state framework that new efforts 
must be made to improve standards and in- 
crease coverage. Not only does responsibil- 
ity rest on the individual state to design and 
inaugurate the pattern it will use; it will of 
necessity have to supply much of the leader- 


ship to put the plan into effect. 


Change on State Level 


F 7500 separate public libraries are to 
_ way to about 1200 larger, more 
effective units, we are faced with a change 
in pattern which can only be effected on the 
state level. “While the large unit system 
will greatly reduce the number of library 
authorities, it will increase the number of 
places in which library service is now pro- 
vided.” 


istration and government which will have 


This presents problems of admin- 


to be tackled and solved under state aus- 
pices. Moreover, purely library problems, 
such as centralized processing, adequate per- 
sonnel, and exchange of library materials on 
an expanded scale, should all be handled on 
a statewide basis, although the regional ap- 
proach may be indicated where, as in the 
Pacific Northwest, the states are sparsely 
settled. In either case, the state library 
association and the state library agency will 
be needed to perfect a plan suited to the 
needs of the individual state and to assist 
in its realization. 

The national plan recognizes the greatest 
variation in conditions between states and 
regions and stresses the need for state sys- 
tems built on individual needs. For the 
Pacific Coast, the plan specifies three types 
of large unit libraries as suitable: county 
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libraries serving whole counties, county li- 
braries serving parts of counties, and re- 
gional libraries. 


Adjust to Local Conditions 

iy ANY STATE PLAN each individual li- 

brary must adjust itself to local condi- 
tions which will further large area service. 
Library cooperation has been much in evi- 
dence in our literature of recent years but 
there is some indication that it is pretty 
After 


four years’ experience with county libraries 


largely confined to paper so far. 


in Washington, there seem to be two pat- 
terns developing: one in which the county 
system and the largest city are making a 
real effort to work together to form one 
over-all program, and the other where the 
county is drifting apart administratively 
from the largest and strongest city library 
and developing service for rural residents 
without full consideration for the incorpo- 
rated towns within the county limits. From 
the standpoint of the close cooperation en- 
visaged by the national plan, this last is 
individualism of the worst kind. The large 
metropolitan libraries will be expected to 
spread their influence and give freely of 
their special services and their relatively 
richer collections. It is equally important 
that the county library and all libraries 
within its jurisdiction combine to form one 
functional unit, if large area service is to 
be successful. Somehow the small library 
must be made to understand that instead ot 
losing its identity, being “swallowed up,” 
so to speak, it is entering into a partnership 
which will pay greatly increased dividends 
in service and satisfaction. Actually, close 
cooperation is not incompatible with a high 
degree of autonomy for the small library. 

Possibly some measures will have to be 
taken to bring stubborn substandard li- 
braries into a cooperative frame of mind. 
For instance, it might serve to withdraw 
interlibrary loan privileges from these li- 
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braries when they are unwilling to enter 
into cooperation with larger libraries in 
their immediate vicinity. In Washington 
some of the small libraries have been known 
to say, “Why should we join the county 
system; we can borrow anything we need 
from the Seattle Public Library and the 
bibliographic center.” Unless each library 
can feel the necessity for interlibrary as- 
sistance in contiguous territory, cooperation 
will be one-sided and will not further large 


area service. 


Division of Work 


OREOVER, this cooperation must recog- 
M nize division of work between coop- 
erating libraries. The county library which 
circulates more books than its largest city 
must not overlook the importance of the 
city library as a reservoir of little-used ma- 
terial and a base for specialized service. 
The long-established city library makes it 
possible for the county to concentrate its 
efforts on the circulation of general reading. 

A good claim can be made for effective 
cooperation on the basis of self-interest 
alone, as each library, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few large metropolitan insti- 
tutions, should receive as much or more than 
it gives through a cross-fertilization of ideas 
and a sharing of services. A careful reading 
of the appraisal of the American public li- 
brary today, as set forth in the national 
plan, warrants the conclusion that the 
United States has a little of the best library 
service in the world and a great deal which 
could classify as almost the worst. Fur- 
thermore, it is clearly implied that the best 
library service in this country is confined 
to isolated places and is furnished there in 
To put it bluntly, 


the libraries giving outstanding service are 


partial fashion only. 


so scattered and few in number as to be in 
danger because the relatively high standards 
which they are advancing are not accepted 
as minimum working standards, by either 


the library profession or the taxpayers who 
provide for library support. Real coopera- 
tion, then, means higher standards through- 
out the whole country. No library is safe 
with weak libraries existing in the region, 
From self-interest alone we must cooperate 
to raise standards of public library service 
everywhere. 

Washington librarians became impressed 
with this fact during the recent legislative 
session when they worked for the re-enact- 
ment of state aid for libraries. It was dis- 
couraging to find a large proportion of the 
legislators who were ignorant of the library 
program and indifferent to libraries as a 
dynamic force in the community. The 
answer is, of course, that libraries are not 
a dynamic force throughout much of our 
state today. 


Value to Citizens 


OME OF YOU will remember that in 
S 1945 the National Opinion Research 
Center of Denver polled seventeen large 
cities to find out to what extent people use 
their public libraries. The results of that 
poll were disquieting, and I found answers 
to two of the questions especially discour- 
aging. ‘To one question, “If there were no 
public libraries in this city, how much differ- 
ence do you think it would make to the 
city?” 94 per cent reported that it would 
make a great deal of difference, or quite a 
bit of difference. To the next question, “If 
there were no public libraries in this city, 
how much difference would it make to you 
personally?” 61 per cent reported, “Not 
much.” Heaven help librarians if this 61 
per cent of our citizenry ever gets together 
and realizes that a fairly large majority of 
the people have no use for the library which 
they now think is important to the commun- 
ity. 

The national plan foresees the need for 
$200,000,000 yearly to establish good li- 
brary service for all the people. When we 
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consider that public library financing up to 
now has reached less than one-third of this 
amount, we have some understanding of 
how far we are from our goal. According 
to the plan, “The very great inequalities 
among the states in per capita expenditures 
for public libraries are a dominant charac- 
teristic of American library development.” 
Here are some figures taken from the plan: 
In 1946 the extreme range was from $1.21 
per capita in Massachusetts to 3¢ in Mis- 
sissippi. In 27 states, less than 50¢ per 
capita was available. In 1941 23,000,000 
people (one-fourth the total of those living 
in library areas) were served by libraries 
with incomes of less than 25¢ per capita. 

It is clearly evident that in states with 
the lowest per capita figures, funds must 
be found through state and federal aid if the 
library system is to be placed on a func- 
tional basis. Such libraries as are now 
in existence can hardly be expected to pull 
themselves up by their boot straps. 

On the other hand, states which have 
the best per capita incomes often, if not 
usually, show great inequalities within their 
borders. Illinois, for instance, has a high 
of $2.63 per capita and a low of 15¢. For 
these states the answer may again be coop- 
eration which will develop the necessary 
leadership in each individual community. 


Must Not Be Defeatists 


IBRARIANS have been accused of being 
defeatists. Librarians with new ideas 
know what it is to be faced with the in- 
stinctive staff reaction, “We can’t do that 
on our present budget.” It would seem 
that our thinking runs in a circle something 
like this: We cannot give better service 
without a larger budget. We are not likely 
to secure more adequate funds under pres- 
ent conditions. Somehow librarians must 
get away from this monotonous round and 
strive both to develop an adequate program 
and to secure an adequate budget. Im- 


proved standards of library service would 
seem to be the surest road to this achieve- 
ment, 

The national plan points the way to im- 

proved standards for the individual library, 
and I hope that every librarian and every 
trustee will have the opportunity to read 
what the plan has to say about the dynamics 
of effective library service. It is summar- 
ized in this way: 
Dynamic library service will come only from 
leadership with a sense of purpose, a sense of 
the reading process, and a sense of community 
identification. . . . 4 An institution which edu- 
cates has an explicit conception of improve- 
ments which it aims to foster in_ its 
constituents. No matter how extensive its 
facilities, an agency which has not adopted 
objectives for removing ignorance, intolerance, 
and insensibility, is not an educational institu- 
tion but a supply source for whoever decides 
to make demands upon it. 


Sense of Purpose 


ECENTLY librarians have been express- 
R ing a sense of purpose by the state- 
ment, “The library does not tell people 
what to think but it has a responsibility to 
tell them what to think about.” This is 
good as far as it goes but it does not com- 
pletely express the sense of purpose envis- 
aged in the national plan. Not only must 
the library tell people what they should 
think about; it must bring modern prob- 
lems so forcefully to their attention that 
they are impelled to take some action of 
their own volition to change indifference 
and remove ignorance and intolerance. 

An exciting example of this type of li- 
brary purposefulness has recently come to 
our attention with the atomic program in- 
augurated by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore. While this program was 
library-inspired and library-led, it is more 
significant that it was community-based. 
The cooperation of the entire community 


was enlisted and through the community’s 
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efforts a continuing educational program 
was set up. Here is an example of library 
leadership which can point the way regard 
less of size of community because the sig 
nificant fact about the Baltimore program 
was not that it was inaugurated by a large 
library with good library facilities but that 
library leadership awoke an entire com 
munity to its need for information on a sub- 
ject of compelling import. 

‘To become really dynamic a library must 
go far beyond the mere inclusion of impor- 
tant and controversial books on its shelves. 
It must insure that these books are widely 
read and widely discussed. If a sense of 
purpose means anything, it means that the 
library will make it difficult for all citizens 
of a community to evade the careful con- 
sideration of subjects of vital importance to 
them. Notice that I use the term “citizens” 
instead of “patrons.’”’ Most American li- 
braries today can never be purposeful in 
their community as long as they pin their 
hopes on influencing their card holders 
alone, usually but a small proportion of the 
adult population. Underlying this sense 
of purpose will always be the realization 
that books and libraries are dynamic only 
insofar as ideas and inspiration are trans 
ferred from the printed page to the minds 
of readers. Librarians who have partici- 
pated in a Great Books discussion program 
and have seen a diverse community group 
take fire over the ideas of Plato and Aris- 
totle will never again be content with the 
role of custodian. As librarians we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from ideas or seal our 
selves away from the ferment contained in 


the world of print. 


Sense of Community Identification 


ry HIS LEADS naturally to the second quali 
fication for dynamic library service, a 


Again 


I should like to quote a section from the 


sense of community identification. 


p! in itself: 


A library does not become a community jn- 
stitution by virtue of knowing and serving 
some individuals who happen to live in its 
vicinity. Its knowledge of locality is not com- 
plete if it has merely analyzed census figures 
and sent staff members to talk to a few promi- 
nent residents. It gains community identifica- 
tion when it enters into that life beyond the 
individual and family sphere that most people 
have.... One test of a community library js 
the extent to which not only the individual 
but the group life of the area can be grasped 
by watching the library in action. ... Com- 
munity characteristics do not prescribe library 
purposes. Library leadership is still needed 
to sharpen aims and concentrate energy. But 
community characteristics set limits outside 
of which objectives should not go, aid in select- 
ing the most feasible or most important ob- 
jectives, and suggest schemes to be employed 
in achieving objectives. In short, a sense of 
purpose and a sense of community together 
make possible that uniqueness which must 
vitalize every effective public library. 


A sense of purpose and a sense of com- 
munity identification, then, are inextricably 
bound together and both are dependent on 
the library sharing in the community life of 
all kinds and conditions of people. This 
community awareness can only come about 
when the library touches the community at 
many different points and it becomes really 
effective when the diverse group life includes 
the library in its manifold activities. 

Just in case some of you are slipping back 
to our vicious circle and are asking how 
this program can be financed on a modest 
budget, I would remind you, without justi- 
fying a low budget, that a sense of purpose 
and a sense of the community are not meas- 
ured in terms of money. If libraries are to 
get out of their slough of despond, some 
approach to dynamics will have to be made, 
often on substandard budgets. 

‘The Public Libraries Division could per- 
form a real service if it would regularly 
recognize and give publicity to libraries and 
librarians, preferably in smaller places, who 
have succeeded in making the library func- 
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tion effectively in the community. I should 
like to lead off this morning and nominate 
a librarian from the State of Washington 
for this initial recognition. Last year Eva 
Santee, librarian of Vancouver, Wash., was 
selected first citizen of 1945 by the Van- 
couver Chamber of Commerce, the first time 
this award has been given a woman. Miss 
Santee, who is a very modest person and 
will be uncomfortable for being singled out 
as an example, has done a remarkable com- 
munity job on a modest budget of less than 
one dollar per capita. State legislators com- 
ing from Vancouver this year were defi- 
nitely library conscious. “This example can 
undoubtedly be duplicated across the coun- 
try and should be. We-learn of the more 
showy programs in the larger libraries; we 
should realize that there are outstanding 
examples of community service in smaller 
institutions. 


Sense of the Reading Process 
g 


HE THIRD ASPECT of dynamics, a sense 
Tot the reading process, must not be 
passed over here since it is interrelated with 
the other two. Understanding of the read- 
ing process assumes much the same place in 
the librarian’s professional equipment as 
understanding the learning process does in 
that of the teacher. To quote again from 
the plan< 


The librarian should be the community’s 
communication expert. His skills in catalog- 
ing, book selection, bibliography, and inter- 
preting are incidental to this, dependent upon 
it, and animated by it. Improvement in the 
profession of librarianship in the years ahead 
will proceed mainly from greater understand- 
ing of the communication of ideas. 


A sense of the reading process inevitably 
opens up the question of studies and research 
in the field of reading. Why is it that in 
a country which boasts of its public educa- 
tion and its high degree of literacy, so large 


4 proportion of its population are non- 


readers? ‘The national plan devotes a 
chapter to the need for research and investi- 
gation of public library problems with a 
clear implication that each individual li- 
brary should be studying its own problems. 
We cannot develop our sense of purpose and 
our sense of community identification, there- 
fore, unless we also understand the reading 
process. 

I have stressed the dynamics of effective 
library service at some length because I 
believe this is basic to everything contained 
in the national plan. American libraries 
could receive all the money imaginable and 
remain relatively a negative influence in the 
community. Conversely, it has already been 
shown, although too infrequently, that li- 
braries, large and small, with their present 
modest budgets, can play dynamic roles in 
their communities. Better financing has an 
important place in the improvement of 
standards. Librarians, however, must make 
sure that, as their financial support increases, 
they are not investing more money in tra- 
ditional services which merely contribute to 
public indifference instead of in a com- 
munity-centered program serving the needs 
of all the people. 


Implementation 


ERTAIN TYPES of implementation men- 
e tioned in the national plan should 
here be stressed. Books and printed ma- 
terials are the stock in trade of every li- 
brary. Undoubtedly, the limiting factor in 
many libraries is the inadequacy of the book 
collection. As the library units increase in 
size and income, the size of the library book 
stock will increase correspondingly. No 
library, under this plan, will “be limited by 
the size and scope of its own collection.” 
From “its second line of service,” each 
library may call on other collections, includ- 
ing the largest metropolitan libraries, for 
specialized or little-used material. In the 
Pacific Northwest we have an example of 
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this type of cooperation in the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center with its union 
catalog of thirty libraries. As a result, the 
interlibrary loans from the Seattle Public 
Library alone have grown more than ten 
times in five years. ‘This type of coopera- 
tion is still in its infancy and the possibili- 
ties for service to all the people are not yet 
fully realized. 

Furthermore, the national plan envisages 
the individual library of the future empha- 
sizing large-scale duplication of important 
books so that many persons may be reading 
the same title at the same time. Standard 
books and multiple copies of pamphlets in 
paper-bound editions will be distributed for 
sale or exchange without the necessity of 
formal charging records. Parenthetically, 
one might suggest that the library’s concern 
with circulation figures may have kept li- 
brarians from experimentation with unre- 
corded circulation of library materials. It 
would be ironical indeed if our preoccupa- 
tion with large circulation figures defeated 
the very objectives we undertake to estab- 


lish. 


Nonbook Materials 
_ USE of nonbook materials is still 


undeveloped. Pictures and graphic ma- 
terials, music recordings, educational and 
documentary films have not yet been gen- 
erally accepted as valid library materials. 
It is difficult at this time to estimate the 
influence of the film on the future of the 
public library. Our film collection in Se- 
attle, which is only seven months old, has 
undoubtedly attracted more new people to 
the library and brought the library to the 
attention of more groups than any activity 
we have ever undertaken. Our 75 films 
have been shown to approximately 50,000 
people in the last seven months. 
Moreover, a series of film forums con- 
ducted in the library has shown the film to 


be an active medium on which to base dis- 


cussion of topics of local, national, and inter. 
national interest. ‘There is every indication 
that documentary films have a very general 
appeal and can be widely used in the dis- 
semination of ideas. Just recently the City 
Planning Committee of the Seattle Munici- 
pal League arranged to have our copy of the 
film, “The City,” shown very widely to 
groups throughout Seattle, in their efforts to 
encourage the city council to provide for 
This ex- 
ample could be multiplied many times with 
church groups, labor unions, and other civic 


more adequate city planning. 


organizations. 

Consideration of the film as supplement- 
ing books and print needs further study. 
There is some indication that through films 
we can reach the large group of nonreaders 
in each community and make a beginning at 
least in furnishing inspiration and dissemi- 
nating ideas. One might hazard a predic- 
tion that as library coverage increases a 
statewide film service will become indis- 
pensable, with the larger libraries and the 
state agency assuming leadership. 

The larger question of inclusion and use 
of nonbook materials, of course, must re 
ceive a good deal of study, and, following 
the suggestions of the national plan, those 
libraries which can experiment should share 
their experiences with the profession at 


large. 


Relationships of Citizen 


HE RELATIONSHIPS of the citizen to his 
"TL public library are important. Ideally, 
these relationships are reciprocal, with the 
library aiding the citizen in the full devel- 
opment of his intellectual, social, and cul- 
tural capacities and the citizen in return 
showing his appreciation for the library by 
interpreting the program to the community 
and making sure it has adequate financial 
support. Officially, citizen support is sup- 
plied by the library board, and great credit 
is due some 35,000 board members who 
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serve without compensation in 7500 public 
libraries in the United States. 

Recently, however, we 
realize that five or more members of a li- 
brary board cannot do the whole job of 
representing the library and interpreting its 
program to the community and that more 


have come to 


widespread citizen support is needed. The 
national plan states, “The American public 
library is an expression of American democ- 
ray in action. If library planning is to 
succeed at any level of government active 
citizen support is essential.” How, I would 
ask, can any library have a sense of purpose 
and a sense of community identification 
without citizen support? And can we have 
citizen support without -citizen participa- 
tion? As the library develops into a com- 
munity center, working with and through 
many diverse groups, the citizens of the 
community enter into a new relationship 
with the library which is at once closer and 
more intimate than is the case when the 
citizen occasionally uses the library as an 
individual. 
not something which he vaguely approves as 


The institution then becomes, 


of hypothetical value to the community, but 
an institution in which he himself is vitally 
interested; one to which, in a sense, he 
belongs. 


Friends of Libraries 


Hq” can we best foster this participation 
in any given community? Isn’t it the 
same kind of relationship which exists be- 
tween the public schools and the Parent- 
Teacher Association? The Friends of the 
Library organizations have been highly suc- 
cessful in some communities but this type of 
organization is not yet generally accepted. 
In fact, some librarians and library boards 
seem to fear possible encroachment on the 
administrative policies of the library by a 
live Friends organization. Are we librarians 
ready to take the citizens of our community 
‘or whom the library exists into partner- 
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ship in its administration? And can we 
have a purposeful, dynamic institution un- 
less we do? These are questions which need 
to be answered and there is some evidence 
that the most successful of the Friends or- 
ganizations are furnishing the answers. 


Personnel 


HILE DISCUSSING the implementation 
Wa the national plan, mention must be 
made of personnel. ‘The plan brings out 
the fact that 90 per cent of American public 
libraries are found in communities of less 
than twenty-five thousand population and 
that such libraries can rarely provide read- 
ing specialists or, for that matter, properly 
trained personnel for a variety of purposes. 
The plan stipulates increased facilities for 
training librarians, state laws for certifica- 
tion, enlightened personnel administration 
within each library, and adequate salary 
schedules. These are all important parts of 
a long-range plan. Again, however, I 
would suggest the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual state for immediate help with regard 
to personnel. From recent studies we know 
that the shortage of trained librarians is 
acute and will not be remedied in the im- 
mediate future. In the solution of this 
problem each state can and should do some- 
thing, through institutes and in-service 
training, to make the best of the material 
now available. State and regional associa- 
tions working together with the state library 
agency can accomplish much with programs 
which will keep librarians abreast of the 
times. ‘This work should of course start at 
the recruitment stage and could include the 
interchange of librarians, when such inter- 
change will stimulate the individual li- 
brarian and ultimately the library program. 
It is particularly important that state pro- 
grams keep in mind the needs of the small 
library and of the librarian with limited 
training. 

At the risk of restating the obvious, I 
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have stressed the role of the state working in 
cooperation with local libraries as the key 
to the national plan. Satisfactory large 
area service must be worked out both as to 
planning and administration within the gov- 
ernmental framework of the state. Na- 
tional help in the form of federal aid and 
advisory service will, of course, be of great 
assistance. 

‘The national plan points to scattered ex- 
amples of really dynamic library service as 
the model to which all libraries should as- 
pire. If we keep in mind that a community 
providing less than $37,500 per year can- 
not meet minimum requirements, each state 
must assume responsibility for the sub- 
standard libraries within its own boundaries. 
‘These substandard libraries become at once 
the joint responsibility of the state library 
agency and the state library association and 
the individual libraries with relatively 
higher standards. ‘These agencies, working 
together, with the help of trustees and 
Friends of Libraries (may their tribe in- 
crease!), must bring forcefully to the at- 
tention of the taxpayers and lawmakers the 
danger to the community of unserved areas 
and substandard libraries. At the same 
time the libraries meeting minimum require- 
ments will strive to make their programs 
more dynamic and through practical coop- 
eration and coordination raise the level of 
library service throughout the state and re- 


gion. 


Coope ration on State Level 


FFECTIVE large area service—the re- 
EF placement of many weak libraries by a 
smaller number of strong well-supported 
units—must depend on library leadership 
and real cooperation on the state level. This 
calls for statesmanship of a high order on 
the part of the individual librarians who 
may be called on to give up some degree of 
sovereignty on the one hand and to supply 


service to an increased clientele on the other. 


Moreover, the A.L.A., the Public Librar- 
ies Division, and other national associations 
concerned with adequate public library 
service, may in the future take a more active 
part in state and regional library planning 
and in this way exert their corporate influ- 
ence in any state which needs outside help. 
Substandard libraries and unserved areas are 
of great concern to librarians and Friends of 
Libraries everywhere. 

Perhaps it is not out of order at this point 
to suggest that the new Public Libraries 
Division can assume considerable responsi- 
bility for the upgrading of library service 
and the improvement of library coverage 
throughout the country. There has been a 
disposition in the preliminary organization 
of the division to concentrate on the larger 
over-all problems of the public library and 
to subordinate special and group interests. 
This desire comes, I believe, from aware- 
ness of the problems librarians face if they 
are to make the public library an educa- 
tional institution. ‘These problems are com- 
mon to the library serving twenty-five 
thousand population no less than that of 
five hundred thousand and a combined at- 
tack is indicated. 

Subordinate Techniques 
|* THE FIRST seventy years of our pro- 
fessional association we have done a fair 
job in perfecting skills and techniques. Is 
it not now time to subordinate these skills 
and techniques to the purpose for which 
they were intended—the creation of an ef- 
fective community educational program? 
The library program of the future then 
must be community-based. Some of the re- 
search topics taken at random from the 

national plan are the following: 
What are the reading interests of the Ameri- 
can people? , 
Print in relation to other media of communt- 


cation. 
The public library in relation to other agen- 
cies for the diffusion of knowledge. 
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Standards for measuring quality of service 
performance. 

Failures in library service. 

Relating adult education programs and group 
activities to reading in the library. 

Effects of reading; what reading does to peo 


ple. 


These subjects have a very different ring 
from the narrower range of internal library 
topics with which we have become all too 
familiar at professional meetings. Can the 
Public Libraries Division unite all librari- 
ans, regardless of size of library or special 
interest, back of a general program which 
This calls 


for unity of purpose and subordination of 


will stress Community service? 


relatively unimportant detail. Some of the 
subject fields such as adult education will 
be an integral part of this unified program. 
Other more general and, dare one say, more 
routine topics connected with order, lend- 
ing, and branches, will give way to the 
interests of the over-all program. I can 


see no virtue in grouping by size of library ; 


librarians from large and small libraries 
alike should profit by combining forces to 
solve the crucial problems facing the public 
library today. ‘The important thing is to 
get librarians out of the welter of library 
details and into the realm of social plan- 
ning. President Rothrock’s theme for this 
meeting, “A Moratorium on Trivia,” could 
well point the way to the community-cen- 
tered library replacing present library- 
centered activities. 

If the Public Libraries Division can train 
its sights on a community-centered library, 
it can contribute directly to a realization of 
the standards set forth in the national plan. 
As the public library inquiry of the Social 
Science Research Council gets under way, it 
is incumbent on public librarians not only 
to maintain the fine traditions of the past 
but to give expression to the emerging social 
philosophy of the public library. With the 
help of the outside study and our own blue- 
prints, the goal set by the national plan may 
be realized sooner than we now expect. 


United Nations Week 


‘one Nations WEEK will be ob- 
served for the second year on Sep- 
tember 14-20. Most libraries will undoubt- 
edly be interested in some special activity 
or activities for that week. “The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 
Inc., 45 E. 65th St.. New York City 21, 
has prepared a list of suggested ways in 
which libraries can participate: 

1. Have an exhibit of books on some phase 
of the cultures of the fifty-five member coun 
tries 

2. Plan a film showing at the library on a 
United Nations theme 

3. Plan a contest for students 

4. Set up an information booth to distribute 
material which may be secured from the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

For suggestions of a general over-all 


pattern tor observing special weeks, li 


brarians may also be interested in the pro- 
gram suggestions in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin for 
Oct. 1, 1943, January, March, April, and 
September 1944. 

A special list of films appropriate for 
showing during United Nations Week is 
being prepared by Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, 
A.L.A. library film adviser, under the 
auspices of the Film Council of America. 
The list will contain films about the United 
Nations, on trouble areas facing the United 
Nations, about the member nations, film 
strips, and a checklist of suggested com- 
munity activities for United Nations Week. 
The list of films, which will be published 
in the September 1 issue of the Library 
Journal, will be distributed by A.L.A. as 
i constituent member of the Film Council 


of America. 











The Board of Education for Librarianship Presents 
This Reply to Its Statement on Undergraduate Courses 


Direction in Library Education 


NATHANIEL STEWART 


HE RECENT STATEMENT of the 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship relative to undergraduate 
courses in library science’ represents a land- 
mark in the profession. That it springs from 
mounting public opinion within the profes- 
sion strongly fortifies the hope for realism 
The im- 


pact of this change in educational thought 


in library education and training. 


will be demonstrated sharply within the 
1950-60 decade, and many evidences will 
appear almost from the very beginning. 
Training officers in the public service see, in 
this statement, very encouraging signs. 

It is significant that this development 
parallels closely the trend in training for 
“sell the 


public service career” to promising under- 


public service. In an effort to 


graduates, state and federal agencies have 
successfully recruited and developed many 
a young person in the college years who, 
because of the barrier of a fifth year at a 
school of public administration, would 
otherwise have been diverted to other fields. 


Indeed, as one views the range of libraries 


1“Undergraduate Courses in Science.”’ 


A.L.A. Bulletin 41: 70, March 1947. 


Library 


@ Mr. Stewart has been active in the field of public 
service training since his service in 1942-44 as chief 
training officer and director of libraries in the U.S. 
Office of Censorship. Prior to that he served in the 
college library field for six years. In December 1944 
he became chief, Card Division, Library of Congress. 
His degrees include the B.S., M.S. in Education, and 
B.L.S. He plans to have published soon a book on 
in-service training in librarianship. 








which are supported by public funds (state, 
public, school, state-supported college and 
university, museum libraries, etc.), the con- 
cept of preparation of librarians as public 
service personnel becomes more vivid. 
Serious effort should be made to avert any 
tendency of terminal training with the close 
of one’s undergraduate courses in library 
A laissez-faire policy may yield, 
over a long period, a large harvest of sub- 
professional and clerical library assistants 


science. 


with a minimum of professional aspirants. 
Since the undergraduate instruction will 
inevitably concentrate on background and 
the how of technical processes and service 
operations in libraries, it is conceivable that 
such students would emerge with largely a 
subprofessional outlook and temperament. 
We are already top-heavy in technicians— 
the current labor demand-supply situation 
notwithstanding. This would fall far short 
of the goal of the board in which it env- 
sions prospective librarians as “directed 
toward professional library service.” For 
the profession at large it would mean scarci- 
ties in book selectors, bibliographers, library 
researchers, audio-visual aids experts, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, readers ad- 
visers, archivists, and subject specialists. 
Consequently, we must be on the alert to 
dispel tendencies which incline in the direc- 
tion of undergraduate instruction as a ter 
minal point. It is dangerous. Assuming 
that many of the undergraduate recruits 
will stand pat in their initial jobs and show 
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disinclination toward further study in a 
professional library school with a graduate 
curriculum, how shall we professionalize 
their careers or sustain their work and par- 
ticipation at a high level of interest and 
enthusiasm? (The prevailing picture of 
many teacher-librarians, whose training is 
limited to undergraduate library science 
courses, is a case in point—in too many 
instances an unstimulated, isolated, and 
often unproductive life in librarianship.) 
The most potent answer is to be found, as 
has been the experience of public service 
experts, in cooperative facilities for con- 
tinuous in-service training. It is by far the 
least expensive and most effective medium 
for continued preparation for a career. [| 
earnestly hope this will be the response, too, 
of the library schools and the agencies of 
the field in a strategic position to promote 
sound in-service training. “The tendency to 
let the first job set the pace for the incum- 
bent leads to a provincialism which must 
be counteracted by a program of soundly 
conceived and carefully executed in-service 
training from three possible sources: the 
professional library school leadership, the 
administrator of the library in which such 
personnel is employed, the state and regional 
library organizations. Public service lead- 
ers testify that many a rank-and-file fiscal 
clerk has gone far ahead into the field of 
budget control administration and many an 
information clerk into the area of important 
public relations work—largely through 
persistent and stimulating exposure to in- 
service training facilities. 

The professional library school should, 
foreseeing early relief from the burden 
of many courses directed toward the how 
of library work, be in a good position to 
develop a genuine graduate curriculum. A 
graduate curriculum which will attract both 
the experienced practicing librarian and the 
undergraduate trainee will require incor- 


poration of these two essentials: a discipline 
of studies truly graduate in character and a 
discipline of relationships truly professional 
or administrative in character. Despite the 
wealth of literature on library education, 
there is much to be done in arriving at a 
discipline of studies which can be strongly 
defended as graduate studies. With respect 
to a discipline of relationships, we have 
sparred with the problem here and there but 
have yet to arrive at a comprehensive dis- 
cipline of relationships which would form 
the fabric of instruction in the graduate 
school curriculum. The relationships, as 
much as the studies, shape our potential 
success as librarians individually and collec- 
tively: the relationship of a librarian on a 
campus of scholars, researchers, and faculty 
specialists; the relationship of a community 
librarian with the library trustees, tax 
boards, civic and business groups, allied 
educational institutions, and others in the 
community; the relationship of the school 
librarian with the corps of instructors, stu- 
dent counselors, extra-curricular personnel, 
and parent-teacher groups; the special li- 
brarian in a journalism library in an en- 
vironment of feature writers, printers ink 
addicts, proofreaders, editorial assistants, 
reporters, and others of kin—indeed, the 
relationship of library administrators and 
supervisors to their staffs in the effective 
management of the enterprise. 


Problems Are Interdependent 


'. PROBLEMS of undergraduate library 


science training 


&) 


in-service training, and 
professional library school graduate training 
are interdependent. It has taken many 
years to arrive at a change in educational 
thought. Let us not make errors in ways 
and means of implementing it. The road 
to good health in training librarians should 
be clear soon. Those who are making it 
possible deserve much commendation. 








ALA. NEWS 





1048 A.L.A. Conference 


THE NEXT annual A.L.A. Conference 
will be held in Atlantic City on June 13-19. 


Re: A.L.A. Annuity Plan 


‘THoseE who have selected or are consider- 
ing options A or B, continuing the retire- 
ment annuity to a dependent, will be inter- 
ested in information received recently from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

It seems the U. S. Treasury Department 
has ruled that the value of the contingent 
annuity (the part going to a dependent 
under option A or B) is taxable as part of 
the estate and that its value is determined 
by the so-called comparable cost method 
which requires the calculation of cost of an 
individual annuity as of the date of a mem- 
death. The 
probably be considerably more than actual 


ber’s taxable value would 
cost under the A.L.A. plan. 

The letter from the company was with 
reference to group annuities as a whole and 


not to the A.L.A. contract in particular. 


For Library Associations 

AN EXHIBIT on fund-raising campaigns 
was prepared for the San Francisco Con- 
ference by the Public Relations Committee 
and the Public 
Much of the material for the exhibit was 


Division of Libraries. 
returned to the source, but promotion pieces 
mounted on poster-size sheets are still avail- 
able, as well as scrapbooks provided by the 
libraries of Fort Worth, Tex.; Shreveport, 
La.; and St. Louis, which have had success- 
ful campaigns recently. Library associa- 
tions may borrow this exhibit for use at 
meetings, on payment of costs of transporta- 
tion. Address requests to the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 


cago II. 





Midw inter Conference 
January 29-February | 


Journalism Groups and School 
Libraries Cooperate 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS and their pupil as- 
sistants will be working with press club ad- 
visers and staffs of school newspapers the 
first semester of 1947-48 in a nationwide 
project for better use of library facilities, 
The American Association of School Li- 
brarians accepted the invitation of Quill and 
Scroll,t a national organization of high 
school press clubs and publications staffs, 
to plan and carry out projects to stimulate 
A.AS.L. 
committee under the chairmanship of Louise 
Anthony, Community High School Library, 
Dupo, Ill., and with Mildred L. Nickel, 
Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College Library, La Grange, IIl., and Mrs. 
Charlotte S. Roberts, Austin High School 
Library, Chicago, as members, and Mildred 
L. Batchelder 


list of suggested library projects. 


improved library service. An 


ex officio, worked out a long 
The ma- 
terial prepared by the committee was sent 
out by Quill and Scroll the first week of 


September to its 3500 member clubs in pub- 


’ 


lic and private secondary schools through- 
out the country. It will also go to journal- 
ism teachers or school paper advisers in 
many other schools. 

The material is the result of two years of 
work by the A.A.S.L. committee. It in- 
cludes ideas which will be appropriate for 
either small or large projects in schools of 
all kinds and sizes. During the first weeks 
_ school librarians and teacher- 
librarians may want to seek opportunity to 
see the Quill and Scroll material received 
by the newspaper adviser and to explore 


of September 


possibilities of cooperating on some phase of 


the project. 


1 Quill and Northwestern 


go Ii. 


Scroll, 
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A letter from Ruth M. Ersted, as chair- 
man of the A.A.S.L. for 1947-48, was in- 
duded with the material from Quill and 
Scroll, explaining the plan and inviting par- 
ticipation. It also announces the A.A.S.L. 
committee which will consider the reports 
of the projects and will select the ten most 
outstanding from all those submitted. The 
chairman of the evaluation committee is 
Helen L. Butler, Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa. She will be assisted by E. Ben 
Evans, Kern County Union High School 
and Junior College Library at Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Louise Meredith, State Department 
of Education, Nashville Tenn.; and Edith 
K. Coulman, Senior High School Library, 
Quincy, Mass. The A.A.S.L. committee 
and officers hope that all A.A.S.L. members 
and all other school librarians and teacher- 
librarians will welcome the opportunity 
which the project presents and respond en- 
thusiastically to invitations from press club 
advisers for cooperation on the idea. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The American Public Library Building 
by Wheeler and Githens, out-of-print for 
the past two years, was reprinted by the 
A.L.A. and displayed at the San Francisco 
Conference. The reprint is a photographic 
reproduction of the original work published 
by Scribner. It is priced at $7. 

A fourth informal supplement to 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books ap- 


peared in late July under the title, Refer- 
ence Books of 1944-10946. It offers the 
first listing of foreign reference works pub- 
Its compiler 
is Constance M. Winchell, and the price 
is $1.25. 

Books Published in the U.S., 1945, lists 
significant American contributions to knowl- 
edge. This-is the third of a series which 
American libraries are finding useful as 
checklists. 


lished during the war years. 


It was pre- 
pared for the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Board by Foster M. Palmer, Harvard 
College Library. 

Advance copies of the fourth edition of 
Fargo’s The Library in the School were 


The price is 50¢. 


displayed at the San Francisco Conference. 
The book was published August 18. It is 
completely rewritten in line with recom- 
mendations of a committee which made a 
study of the book for the A.L.A. Editorial 
Committee two or three years ago. The 
new edition will be priced at $4. 


Fifty Outstanding Books 

For THE SECOND year Look magazine has 
devoted a double spread to the fifty out- 
standing books of the year. Look magazine 
for August 5 had two pages of photographs 
of the covers of all of the fifty books, se- 
lected by A.L.A. members from an original 
group of one hundred prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Lending Section of the Public 
Libraries Division. 


Con ference News 


Resolution on UNESCO 


The Council passed a resolution support- 
ing UNESCO and asking that the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
give full and active support to the 
UNESCO program for public and popular 
libraries and that the I.F.L.A. make such 


furtherance a major part of its own pro- 
gram, 


Western A.L.A. Office 


The Nevada Library Association, repre- 
sented by its president, Marco G. Thorne, 
proposed that the Council instruct the 
A.L.A. Executive Board to establish a 
western office of the A.L.A. to enable the 
librarians of the West to have easier con- 
tact with the services provided by the 


A.L.A. Headquarters Office. The Council 
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voted to transmit the proposal to the Execu- 
tive Board for its consideration and recom- 
mendations. ‘The Executive Board ap- 
pointed a committee which is to report in 
October. 
Tenure for Nonprofessionals 

The Council adopted the statement of 
principles of tenure for nonprofessional li- 
brary employees which had been prepared 
by the Board on Personnel Administration. 
The statement is almost identical with the 
statement for librarians which appeared on 
pages 451-53 of the November 1946 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, changes having been made only to 
make the statement conform to nonprofes- 
sional rather than professional status. 

Army Library Service 

Council adopted a resolution urging that 
the Secretary of State and the appropriate 
committee of Congress see that the Army 
library service program continues to be sup- 
ported from appropriated funds and that 
the librarians for the Army service be given 


civil service status. 


Finance Committee Members 


As the third member of the A.L.A. Fi- 
nance Committee to serve with Walter T. 
Brahm and Lena B. Nofcier, Charles H. 


Compton was elected by the Council. 


Awards 


The Committee on Awards recommended. 
the following A.L.A. awards, which the‘ 
Council approved: 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award to an in- 
dividual for distinguished service in the pro 
fession of librarianship. 

A $500 annual award to a library for dis- 
tinguished contribution to the development of 
enlightened public opinion on an issue of cur 
rent or continuing importance. 

An annual certificate of award to the li 
brary school, in the United States or else- 
where, which makes the most constructive, 
original contribution to education for librari- 
anship. 


An annual certificate of merit to the library 
extension agency, state or national, in the 
United States or elsewhere, which makes the 
most notable gains in the extension of library 
service. 


Use of Endowment Funds 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Use of Endowment Funds, Council ap- 
proved expenditure by the Executive Board 
of amounts from the endowment fund not 
to exceed $40,000 per annum for a period 
of three years. ‘This action by Council be- 
comes eftective when the Constitution has 
been amended. (See 4.L.d4. Bulletin, Au- 
gust, p. 269.) 


A.L.A.’s 75th Anniversary 


The Executive Board asked President 
Rice and Librarian of Congress Evans to 
consider personally or through a joint com- 
mittee the possibility of a joint celebration 
of the A.L.A.’s 75th anniversary in 1951 
and the sesquicentennial of the Library of 
Congress in 1950. 


Library History Round Table 


On recommendation of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, the Coun- 


cil approved the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Library History Round Table. 


Committee on Recruiting 


The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship at the conference planned to appoint 
a subcommittee on recruiting as a first step 
toward coordination of recruiting by ver 


ous groups within the A.L.A. 


Greetings from Britain 
J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmith’s librarian of 
the University of London, presented on te- 
half of the executive secretary and the 
membership greetings of friendship and 
goodwill from the Library Association 
(British) at the Third General Session. 
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The 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of 


General Interest 





Youth Library Service 

Tue General Federation of Womens 
Clubs at its June convention at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York featured an ex- 
hibit of young people’s service. It included 
not only books and recordings of interest to 
young people but young people’s librarians 
and young people themselves. This exhibit 
brought the attention of the convention to 
a subject already emphasized in the asso- 
ciation magazine. The.May issue of the 
Clubwoman included a three-page _illus- 
trated article on “Another Library in Every 
Community” by Amelia H. Munson, of the 
A.L.A. Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 

In September another important article 
on this subject will appear in Seventeen, 
this time addressed to the young people 
themselves. 


L.C. Cumulative Catalog 


THE FIRST MONTHLY issue of the Cumu- 
lative Catalog of Library of Congress 
Printed Cards is now available from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The Cumulative Catalog 
will be printed in nine monthly issues, three 
quarterly cumulations, and an annual cumu- 
lation and will contain all cards prepared 
for publications issued since January 1939. 
The annual will contain all cards printed 
during the year regardless of date. ‘The 
subscription price is $100 a year. 


L.P.R.C. Award and Officers 


Tus year’s Library Public Relations 
Council award for achievement in public 
relations was presented to the Newark Pub- 


lic Library for its four-year report, The 
Power of Print. 

New officers of the council elected at the 
annual meeting in New York on May 28, 


1947 are: 


President, Janet K. Zimmerman, First Army 
Hdgrs., Governor’s Island, N.Y.; vice presi- 
dent, Edward J. A. Fahey, Public Library, 
Irvington, N.J.; secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Kelly, Memorial Library, Freeport, N.Y.; 
treasurer, Sara M. Price, Port of New York 
Authority Library, New York City. 


New C.L.A. Officers 


THE NEW OFFICERS of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association are as follows: 


President, Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, New York City; vice 
president, Sister M. Reparata, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill.; executive secre- 
tary, Laurence A. Leavey, P.O. Box 25, New 
York City 63. Brother David A. Martin, 
C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland, 
Ore., and Sister M. Florence, O.S.B., College 
of St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kan., were 
elected members of the Executive Council. 


New S.L.A. Officers 

OrFrFicers elected at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation held in Chicago in June are: 

President, Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, Indianapolis; first vice 
president and president-elect, Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Cleveland Public Library; second vice 
president, Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D.C.; treas- 
urer, Adrian A. Paradis, American Airlines, 
Inc.; director, Donald T. Clark, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

The 1948 convention of the association 
will be held in Washington, D.C., next 
June. 
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Lk Planning Committee Report 


AN APPENDIX to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, May 13-19, 1947, 
contains the report of the Library of Con- 
gress Planning Committee. Copies of the 
report are available to libraries upon request 
from the Library of Congress. 


Library Association Meetings 
THE FOLLOWING state and provincial li- 
brary association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 
Colorado Library Association, Southern 
Section, September 27, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo 


Maine Library Association, September 11- 
12, Eastland Hotel, Portland 

Michigan Library Association, September 
17-20, Blaney Park Lodge, Blaney Park 

New York Library Association, September 
17-20, U.S. Thayer Hotel, West Point 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, Sep- 
tember 3-5, University of Washington, Seattle 


Scholarship at Columbia 


THE Alumni Association of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University has 
established an annual full-tuition scholar- 
ship beginning with the 1947-48 academic 
year. This is the eighth tuition award for 
the Columbia library school. 


Changes in Monthly Catalog 

To MAKE THE Monthly Catalog of 
United States Government Publications 
more useful to its more than 10,000 paid 
subscribers, a number of new features are 
being added. All publications received by 
the Division of Public Documents will be 
listed and those which are received late will 
be given an identifying symbol. Work is 


now going forward on supplements to cover 
publications which were restricted during 
the war. Preliminary cataloging operations 
are being completed while publications are 
still in page proof, in order to issue the cata- 
Consideration is being given 
to issuing an index which will cover several 
years. As anew feature, the catalog is now 
presenting “Previews” of some of the new 


log earlier. 


publications. 


Reading List for Mature Readers 


THE TENTH edition of Good Reading, a 
descriptive guide to 1500 books for college 
students and mature readers, edited and 
published by the Committee on College 
Reading, may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, for 30¢ a copy. 


Undergraduate Courses at Indiana 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, starting in the 
fall semester, 1947-48, will offer profes- 
sional training courses in library science as 
part of their four-year undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The courses will be given in 
addition to their former curriculum for 
school librarians, which dates from 1930-31. 
For further information write to Margaret 
I. Rufsvold, School of Education, Indiana 


University, Bloomington. 


Cooperating with Unions 

Ways AND MEawns by which unions may 
work with their local community organiza- 
tions have been incorporated into the Union- 
Community Handbook by Virginia Hart. 
It may be purchased from the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 5, at 35¢ per copy. 
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THE POST 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





A Western A.L.A. Office 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Since the meeting of the A.L.A. Council in 
San Francisco on July 4, I have been asked 
for more details on the Nevada Library As- 
sociation’s proposal for an A.L.A. western 
office. 

In essence, the proposal envisages an A.L.A. 
western office necessitated by the distance of 
Chicago from the western states. The A.L.A. 
western office would be a branch of the main 
A.L.A. Headquarters; its personnel would be 
A.L.A. employees. We suggested also that 
the head of the A.L.A. western office be an 
active field representative. Whoever is chosen 
for the position should be a well-known, ade- 
quately paid, and adequately financed librarian. 
His duties, aside from running the western 
office, should be to travel among western li- 
braries, where needed, to aid them in their 
local problems. 

The plan advanced at San Francisco was to 
strengthen A.L.A. by the creation of a perma- 
nent western branch office. There was no 
intent to combine existing western organiza- 
tions into a new library group which would be 
led by an A.L.A. representative. We believe 
that the western state associations should con- 
tinue as independent groups and cooperate 
with the A.L.A. western office as much as 
possible. 

It has been suggested that the western li- 
brary associations finance the project entirely 
from their own funds. The A.L.A. main 
office is financed by dues, endowments, grants, 
and similar income. Any branch office of the 
A.L.A. should be financed, for the great part, 
by similar means. Mr. Milam, at San Fran- 
cisco, suggested that western philanthropic 
foundations might be persuaded to contribute, 
through A.L.A., toward the financing of an 
A.L.A. western office. 

Members living in the western states are 
already paying dues to the A.L.A. By this 
request for an A.L.A. western office they are 
asking for a closer point of contact with A.L.A. 
Marco Gerson TuHorne, 4.L.4. Councilor 
Nevada Library Association 


Selecting for The Booklist 


TO MR. CREAGER: 

It was kind of you to get the specific in- 
formation I wanted about the books your as- 
sistants found objectionable for use with 
young people. Letters like yours are a real 
help to us, for we must depend on our sub- 
scribers to tell us how we fail in giving them 
what they want. We try to include warnings, 
if not in so many words, at least in the tenor 
of the note. For instance, the note about 
Hercules, My Shipmate ended with “cham- 
pions, but not idealized Greek heroes, heartily 
enjoying the fighting, the feasting and the 
women incident to the voyage.” Could any 
warning be more explicit? This is not in- 
tended as a defense. Quite possibly we should 
be more definite, but I must emphasize that 
the books listed as adult fiction are meant for 
adults; they are repeated in the small library 
list if they are entirely safe for everyone. 
The four books you mention were not listed 
there, nor were they in the young people’s list. 

It is for this reason that we select the books 
for these two lists and now have a special sec- 
tion of books for young people. Frequently 
there are objectionable incidents or language 
in some of the best books—but they are not 
objectionable to all people. After all, most 
people read the newspapers and see movies. I 
agree with you that much of this is unnecessary 
and deplorable, and it is one reason that our 
fiction list is so small. 

EILEEN Duccan, Editor 
The Booklist 


TO MISS DUGGAN: 

Thank you for a patient and courteous 
reply; the full explanation will help me to 
use The Booklist better. Some of our poor 
selections were due to reading longer book 
reviews filled with high praise only, in such 
magazines as the book review sections of 
newspapers. 

JoHNn W. Creacer, Librarian 
South High School Library 
Youngstown 5, Ohio 
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Trained, experienced librarian wants part- 
time position, chiefly cataloging, in library in a 
Florida or Georgia city. B7 

Librarian, degree. Male, mature, experienced, 
administration, research, private, college, public, 
reference, circulation. B8 

Librarian experienced in the organization and 
administration of small libraries desires position 
on east coast. Experience in city planning and 
agricultural chemistry. Willing to go into new 
field. Bg 

Man, A.B., B.L.S.; experienced public speaker 
and researcher in history, genealogy, sociology, 
and religion. Desires position as librarian of 
historical or religious library, or head of a de- 
partment. Bro 

Professionally trained librarian, male, A.B., 
B.L.S., desires position as librarian in a large 
village or small city. Prefers New York, New 
England, or eastern seaboard states. Burt 

Fully trained and experienced librarian. Male. 
Seeking opportunity for advancement in public 
library administration. Prefer medium-size li- 
brary. Bx3 


Busy reference department, with staff of five, 
in medium-sized library in New York metropoli- 
tan area has vacancy for professionally trained 
assistant. Br2 


POSITIONS OPEN, $2100-$2700 


Are you interested in one of the 100 positions 
for library school graduates listed with the 
A.L.A Placement Office? 

Positions include: reference, special reference, 
binding, gifts and exchanges, bookmobile, branch 
assistants, cataloging, order work, assistant li- 
brarians, general assistants, librarians, school 
librarians, circulation assistants, children’s li- 
brarians. 

Apply directly to A.L.A. Placement Office, stat- 
ing qualifications and indicating type of work 
and salary desired. 


Indianapolis Public Library wants: A chil- 
dren’s librarian to be in charge of children’s 
activities at a branch. Beginning salary for one 
with two years’ satisfactory experience, $2700, 
for less than two years’ experience, beginning 
salary, $2520. 

School or children’s librarian offered oppor- 
tunity to pioneer in county work. Service or- 
ganized five years ago as an experiment and 
subsidized at beginning by state library, ready 
for second stage of development. Eight student- 
staffed, consolidated school libraries to be super- 
vised; reading to be stimulated and level raised 
by book talks and story telling; and use of li- 
brary as project and reference center furthered. 





Posttions 


Central collection of recordings to be enlarged, 
Some work in smaller rural schools. Librarian 
must own a car. For further information write 
to Public Library, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Reference librarian: Graduation from a col- 
lege of recognized standing and at least one year 
in school approved by the A.L.A. Salary: mini- 
mum, $2482; maximum, $2922. Maximum age, 
35. Apply Dearborn Civil Service Board, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Editorial assistant in the Editorial Office, 
A.L.A, Headquarters. Requirements: college de- 
gree, library school training, library experience, 
good working knowledge of grammar and Eng- 
lish usage. Editorial experience desirable. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications, minimum, 
$2400. Apply to the Editor of Publications. 

Wanted: Experienced librarian, graduate of a 
library school, qualified by training and per- 
sonality to head the combined city, school, and 
county libraries at Lapeer, Mich. Beginning 
salary, $2600. Write to the Lapeer Public Li- 
brary, Lapeer, Mich. 

Wanted: Experienced cataloger with library 
degree for small but progressive public library 
in Coral Gables, Fla. 40-hour week. Pleasant 
atmosphere. Starting salary, $2400. Write par- 
ticulars to librarian and enclose photograph. 

Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave., S.E., Watertown, S.D. 

Brooklyn Public Library will accept applica- 

tions from library school graduates for positions 
in the cataloging department. Salary range, 
$2220-$3060, depending on experience. Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
lyn 17. 
" Peohuensilb trained branch children’s li- 
brarian; reference assistant; circulation assist- 
ant wanted. Beginning salary, $2300-$2450, 
with merit increases. Apply to librarian, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Public Library. 

Wanted: General librarian assistant. Begin- 
ning salary for five-year graduate of an ac- 
credited library school, $2700. Increments, 
vacation, pension. Apply Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston, W. Va. 

Children’s librarian, B.L.S. and three years’ li- 
brary experience required; reference assistant, 
B.L.S. required. For details, apply to the Civil 
Service Board, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Head librarian, professionally trained, library 
school graduate preferred, for small, modern 
library in Berkshire Hills. Pension. Salary, 
$2200. Apply to president of Board of Trustees, 
Public Library, Dalton, Mass. 

Reserve librarian and catalogers wanted, 
$1925-$2250. Pleasant and interesting work. 
Write Theological Seminary Library, Princeton, 
N.]J. 





Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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CW 


AN INVITATION 


Cyd 


3/, of the 3000 public libraries officially tabulated 
by the U.S. Office of Education in 1929 are con- 
trolled by board management. 

While board membership ranges from 3 to 25, 
¥4, of the boards in cities of 30,000 population or 
over fall into boards of 5-9. The average for all 
municipal libraries is 8.’ 

A conservative estimate of the number of library 
board members would be around 25,000 to 30,000. 

The A.L.A. has about 400 trustee members, or 
only about 2% of the total. 

Are your trustees A.L.A. members? 

All are invited to join. 


1 Joeckel, Carleton B. Government of the American Public Library. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1935. 


Membership Department 
American Library Association 
30 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, Il 
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RESTRICTIONS OR OPPORTUNITIES? 
BOTH. According to the Foreword: 


CiViil servic¢ mposes certain restrictions on libraries, 
some of which have been exagger ited. It also presents many 


: : = 
opportunities . . . some of which have not been realized. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND LIBRARIES 


Presents the basic facts about civil service—its legal foundation, organization and admin. 
istration, employment procedures, etc. Explains the effect of civil service on personnel and 
personnel methods and problems, and discusses effective operation under civil service. 


Of interest to all librarians and trustees. If the current trend continues, civil service 
is likely to spread to more libraries; this pamphlet is written to increase the understand. ” 
ing of civil service. 


Written by the Subcommittee on Civil Service Relations and accepted by the A.L.A. 
Board on Personnel Administration. 


40 pages READY IN MARCH 75¢ 





OTHER IMPORTANT NEW TITLES FROM A.L.A. 


BOOKS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS THE INSURANCE OF LIBRARIES 
A basic aid to finding books for people The first attempt to present to the layman a com. 
who cannot or will not read. This revised plete discussion of every library's insurance prob- 


edition contains about 500 titles of which 
about 75%, have been published in the 
past six years. Each book listed has been 


lems. Simplifies the general principles of insurance 
and discusses the various kinds of losses for which 


tested. insurance can be provided. 
Fihe, Wallace, and Schulz Dorothea M. Singer 
56 pages 75¢ 96 pages $1.50 
ARSENALS OF A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE REHABILITATION 
An intensive study of the free library movement A handy manual for locating a wide 
in New England and the Middle States during the variety of materials on guidance. For 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Dr. Merle veteran and civilian. Lists and de 
Curti calls it ". . . an important contribution to scribes the many government and 
our knowledge of American civilization. private agencies. Bibliography. Index 
Sidney H. Ditzion Mary A. Sweeney 
261 pages $5.00 142 pages $1.25 
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